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These statements are balanced in expression and imply a perfectly 
antithetical relation. Fichte, however, excludes the consideration 
of the first of them (A) from the Theoretical Part of the Wisseti- 
schaftskhre, and develops from the second (B) another antinomy, 
whose complete expressions are (1) " the non-ego limits the ego " 1 
and (2) " the ego limits itself." 2 

Now, the first of these subordinate propositions (1) is properly 
obtained by neglecting the first clause of the assertion (B) " the ego 
posits itself as limited by the non-ego"; but in the second (2) the 
word "posits" (setzt), of the original proposition (B), has been 
improperly replaced by the word " limits " (bestimmt). The result 
is antithesis and antinomy, at the expense of an inexcusable con- 
fusion (logical as well as philosophical) of the activity of the ego, 
which is positing, creating, being-conscious (setzen), with the activity 
of the non-ego, which is limiting (bestimmeri). Here, then, is a case 
in which the equivocal use of a word is the occasion or the result 
of that painful elaboration which is a chief fault of the work of 
Fichte. He may attain a significant truth ; but the very joy of the 
discovery is worn away by the carefulness with which the truth is 
turned and twisted, viewed in this light and in that, from every 
possible standpoint, important or unimportant. Only at the end of 
the devious and tortuous path which he has cleared, through tangles 
of subtlety and speculation, through which he need never have 
passed, will Fichte admit that he is in the presence of the light 
which has long been illuminating the discussion. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 



ATTENTION I IS IT ORIGINAL OR DERIVATIVE? 

This general question branches into two special ones : (a) Is 
attention the cause or the effect of muscular movement ? (b) Re- 
garded simply as a process of consciousness, is it an irreducible 
activity, or is it the product of other mental " forces ? " 

(a) Of the school of psychologists which considers the muscular 
element as of chief importance in attention, Ribot may be taken as 
the type. It is to this author, then, that reference will principally 
be made in the treatment of this problem. — " Its [attention's] 

1 " Das Nicht-Ich bestimmt das Ich." 

2 " Das Ich bestimmt sich selbst." 
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mechanism," says Ribot, " is essentially a motor mechanism, that is 
it acts always upon muscles and through muscles, chiefly in the form 
of an inhibition." 1 This motor characteristic of attention is seen 
mainly in its lower form — spontaneous attention. Here the mus- 
cular response to stimuli is direct and inevitable. It is wholly 
impossible to dissociate movement from attention when the latter 
reacts spontaneously on stimulus. The cause of spontaneous atten- 
tion is always some affective state ; its physical manifestations take 
the form of vaso-motor phenomena, respiratory phenomena or 
expressional phenomena. Movement cannot properly be said to be 
either the cause or effect of attention, — it is rather its essential ele- 
ment, its constituent factor. 2 Voluntary attention does not inher- 
ently differ from spontaneous attention. It is spontaneous attention 
developed and mediated through education and organization. The 
affective state is no less present in the one form of attention than 
in the other ; in voluntary attention, however, the interest is more or 
less remote, and may act in opposition to present inducement. Vol- 
untary attention is mainly an inhibition ; that is, it is the prevention 
of irrelevant considerations from interfering with a persistent mono- 
ideism. But whether impulsive or inhibitory, it acts only on and 
through muscles. But however evident it is that, in general, mus- 
cular movement must accompany voluntary attention, need it be 
operative in the case of particular mental acts ? Is it a " constituent 
factor " of sense-perceptions, memory-images and general ideas ? 
It is not difficult to trace the action of muscles in the first of these. 
None of pur end organs of sense can perform their functions with- 
out adaptation to the environment, and adaptation implies muscular 
movement. Now, just as movement is inherent in perception, so 
must it be inherent in the retention of these perceptions in the 
mind ; otherwise no movement could be learned or made habitual. 
General ideas present a greater difficulty. They are of three kinds : 
(1) " Those which result from the fusion of like images without the 
aid of words ; (2) those which result from the fusion of unlike 
images with the aid of words ; (3) those which are reducible to a 
word, accompanied by a vague schema, or even without any concom- 
itant representation." In the first of these categories the motor 
element is hardly traceable ; in the second it is found mainly in the 
word and not in the image ; in the third it is found, though indis- 
tinctly, in the word. 

1 Psychologic de V attention, p. 3. 

2 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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Bain and N. Lange have extended Ribot's investigations with 
respect to the part movement plays in memory-images. The former 
says : " The ideal circle is a restoring of those currents that would 
prompt the sweep of the eye round a real circle ; the difference is in 
the last stage, or in stopping short of the actual movement per- 
formed by the organ." 1 Lange's testimony is in the same line. 
" Let my reader close his eyes and think of an extended object ; for 
example, a pencil. He will easily notice that he first makes a 
slight movement (of the eye) corresponding to the straight line, and 
that he often gets a weak feeling of innervation of the hand as if 
touching the pencil's surface. So, in thinking of a certain sound, 
we turn toward its direction, or repeat muscularly its rhythm, or 
articulate an imitation of it." 2 

On the explanation of attention as given above, I would offer the 
following remarks. (1) It raises the whole question of the relation 
of mind to body. Attention is an intensification of mental activity ; 
if, then, it can be resolved into muscular movement as an " essential 
element," a " constituent factor," the gulf between the material and 
the mental has been bridged, and our definition of consciousness 
must be revised so as to include, in some mysterious way, matter 
and motion. But has Ribot the right to claim more than that 
the movement of muscles is the usual concomitant of attention ? 
(2) If we reject this forced union of the material and the mental, 
the question with which we started out remains to be answered, — 
Is attention the cause or the effect of muscular movement ? Does 
the adjustment of the end organs of sense to external stimuli, and 
the general " fixing " of the whole attitude of the body which is 
characteristic of spontaneous attention, precede or follow the atten- 
tion we direct to the object of perception ? Now, it seems evident 
that movement in itself cannot cause apperceptive reaction. It is 
only when it enters the mind as a feeling (concrete pleasure-pain) or 
as an object of thought (perception, etc.) that it can cause us to 
react. The most that can be said of motor adjustment is that it 
is one of the conditions of attention. The theory that muscular 
movement is an essential element of attention (whether spontaneous 
or voluntary) has also been rejected. There remain two other pos- 
sibilities. Muscular and apperceptive action may be two distinct 
processes ; but the two may be simultaneous, or the latter may pre- 
cede the former. If they are simultaneous, they must proceed from 

1 Emotions and Will, 3d ed., pp. 370, 371. 

2 Phil. Stud., IV., p. 415. 
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a single cause, or from two distinct causes outside themselves. They 
cannot proceed from a single external cause, for a stimulus which 
will explain mental reaction will not account for motor adaptation. 
Nor is the assumption of two distinct causes tenable. The external 
stimulus which excites attention has been found inadequate to pro- 
duce corresponding muscular action ; we must, then, turn to intra- 
organic conditions. Can we there find a cause sufficient to account 
for the motor phenomena in question without bringing in the con- 
scious element ? The explanation lies, it may be said, in automatism, 
which acts independently of the will. But, in the first place, whence 
the stimulus for this automatic action ? And, secondly, how can 
automatic movement be an explanation of muscular movement when 
it itself has been built up through successive adjustments with 
environment, the very thing for which we have been trying to 
account? We have thus, by an indirect method of argument, 
arrived at the conclusion that attention must precede movement, 
with a presumption in favor of its having causal efficacy. Let us 
now appeal directly to experience. In voluntary attention it is evi- 
dent that apperceptive reaction precedes, and is the cause of, mus- 
cular movement. We see a sign-board from a distance, and strain 
our eyes to make out the words printed upon it. Here an indistinct 
perception comes first, then a conscious adjustment of the eye to 
the different letters. In spontaneous attention, the causal activity 
of the mind, though not so evident as in voluntary attention, is still 
the important factor. The child, when listening in wonder to a fairy 
tale, remains in a fixed posture, with respiration" slowed, head erect, 
and eye directed steadily to one point. The cause of this excep- 
tional attitude of the body is primarily found in the interest which 
the child displays in the story (object of attention) ; if the interest 
flags, the muscles of the body assume their former relaxed condi- 
tion. Spontaneous attention depends mainly on affective states ; it 
is thus subordinated not to movement, but to a special mental 
activity. No doubt, in the case of the immediate perception of 
external objects, the boundary line between attentional and motor 
action is hard to trace. The rapidity of transition between the two 
is greatly increased by automatic adjustment. But that we hear a 
sound, however faintly, before we turn our ear to the direction 
whence it comes ; that we perceive a colored object, however dimly, 
before our eyes are adjusted to its different parts, seems to me to 
admit of little doubt. Muscular movement becomes, then, not the 
cause, but the auxiliary of attention. (3) Muscular movement, as 
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has been seen, can only influence attention by producing a feeling 
or becoming an object of consciousness. It is not movement, then, 
but consciousness of movement that plays a part in attention. But if 
this is what our analysis leads us to, how insignificant becomes the 
function of this much-vaunted factor of attention ! How unim- 
portant is its influence in even the lowest forms of attentional reac- 
tion ! It is not movement, but the object of attention that we are 
primarily conscious of ; the former enters the mind only as a passive 
accompaniment of consciousness. Even in strain, in which our 
awareness of movement becomes most distinct, in which we are to a 
greater extent than in any of the other forms of attention turned 
back upon the muscular movements accompanying mental action, 
the object of attention is still in the foreground, and the sense of 
effort enters only as a restraining influence. 

But if, in immediate perception, movement is so unsubstantial an 
element of attention, it tends rapidly, as we advance to more 
abstract forms of thought, to vanish into air. Lange could " detect " 
a " slight movement of the eye " and a " weak feeling of innerva- 
tion " when he closely attended to the phenomenon of representa- 
tion ; but what a slight process this is to raise to the dignity of 
causal efficacy ! And I suspect that the movement of the eye is 
still slighter and the feeling of innervation still weaker in the case of 
those who are not engaged in searching for these phenomena, but 
are simply concerned with recalling past perceptions. 

Abstract concepts x furnish a still more complete refutation of the 
materialistic position. In all judgments about such concepts (and 
every concept, to be intelligible, involves a judgment of some kind 
or other) we undoubtedly have some mental representation, — of 
the sentence as it appears in black and white on the page, or as it is 
pronounced, or of some aspect of the external world which the 
judgment suggests, or of two or more of these in succession. But, 
in the first place, the motor accompaniments of these representa- 
tions, which follow in memory the same order as they would were 
they perceived, and which consequently involve in imagination the 
same motor adjustments, are inconsiderable. And, in the second 
place, how little do these images, etc., exhaust the nature of the 
judgment ! In such judgments as, " Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite," "Being and not-being are identical," do I refer to 
nothing more than those fleeting images which succeed each other in 
my mind ? And yet where is the motor accompaniment of this 

* Cf. Ribot, of. tit., pp. 79 ff. 
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wealth of meaning which our judgments hold in solution? (4) The 
fact that, in the course of evolution, muscular movement is an earlier 
growth and voluntary attention a later growth does not affect the 
question with which we are dealing. The genesis of attention is one 
thing ; an analysis of its nature quite another. The historical treat- 
ment of attention, while tending to bring out aspects liable to be 
neglected, and shedding light on its material side, is of little value 
in determining its essential character. That must be determined by 
introspection, observation and experiment. So that when Ribot 
argues from the historical precedence of movement to its genetic 
superiority, he is clearly involving himself in a non sequitur. 

(F) Is attention a special activity of mind, or is it a product of 
other mental processes? If, treating the mind synthetically, we 
resolve all mental states into the three elements of sensation, affec- 
tion and conation, it is evident that attention must be a fusion of 
these, and hence cannot be an original element of consciousness. 
In this fusion, sensation and conation will have the upper hand and 
affection will retire into the background. In the less highly devel- 
oped forms of attention, however, affection will be present in a much 
greater degree than in the more highly developed forms. The same 
result will be obtained simply by an analysis of concrete mental 
experience. 

Let us begin with " spontaneous " attention, that form of attention 
in which the response to external stimulus and internal excitation is 
direct and unavoidable. Here the underlying cause of attention is 
an affective state, which persists as cause throughout the attentional 
reaction. The child is induced to attend to any subject only by the 
interest he conceives in it. 1 But another evident constituent of this 
kind of attention is mono-ideism, — a narrowing and intensifying of 
the sensational side of mental life. In addition to these phenomena, 
there is a greatly increased reaction of the mind on the perception- 
content. But we find in spontaneous attention nothing besides this 
intensification of the affective state, of the ideas and of conative 
reaction. 

In the case of voluntary attention the affective state becomes less 
prominent. It ceases to be a persistently inciting cause of attention, 
and operates mainly from the satisfaction anticipated from the attain- 
ment of a more or less remote end. The scholar, e.g., may take no 
direct interest in his studies, but his attention is held down to his 
1 Plus, of course, the pleasure accompanying the mental activity itself. 
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books through the expectation of future reward. The inception of 
voluntary attention, then, takes place through the prospective attain- 
ment of a desirable end. During its progress, however, this sinks 
into the more or less dim background of consciousness, and what 
takes its place is a succession of perceptions and apperceptive reac- 
tions. These perceptions are related through the pervading unity of 
the desired end, which, however, as has been seen, is not distinctly 
present throughout the attention-process. It would seem, then, that 
in voluntary attention also we have nothing but affective states and 
a consequent intensification of the ideational and apperceptive 
processes. 1 But how comes about the transition from one percep- 
tion, from one apperceptive" reaction, to another ? This lies in the 
inherent activity of consciousness, into the ultimate nature of which 
it is not for psychology to enquire. 

Direct inhibition comes in when the mind is distracted by irrele- 
vant incitements. If an affective state, foreign to the subject with 
which the attention is concerned, becomes uppermost in the mind, 
one of two things will happen : either it will dominate conscious- 
ness, or else it must be expelled and the previous order of thinking 
be reinstated. The latter of these processes (direct inhibition) 
takes us over the boundary line of attention into the region of im- 
pulse and will. It is to be noticed here, however, (i) that the inhi- 
bition does not consist in an arbitrary and unmotived expulsion of 
certain ideas from consciousness, but operates through the entry of 
a new and opposing content ; (2) that the determination of the 
mind to one or the other course takes place in the line of that con- 
tent which has the strongest hold on consciousness ; and that (3) the 
direction the mind will take is largely determined by habit and asso- 
ciation. But in neither undisturbed voluntary attention nor in inhi- 
bition does there seem to be room for that mysterious "spiritual 
force," operant at " critical periods," which Professor James seems 
to find necessary as an explanation of attention. 2 But if attention 
is not an original mental process, how account for the feeling 
of " strain " which accompanies it in its more intense manifesta- 
tions? The explanation of this phenomenon is not far to seek. 
The "feeling of strain" is simply the muscular expression of the 
most difficult mental operations, those, namely, in which the senses 
strive to obtain a complete impression of that which appears only in 

1 Modification by habit I leave out of account here, as irrelevant to the argu- 
ment. 

2 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 453. 
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outline or not at all, or those in which the mind endeavors to relate 
our existing system of knowledge to a suggested content that is 
comparatively foreign to our way of thinking. Hence the latter 
process is that in which there is a struggle between two mental 
states ; between actual imperfection and a suggested ideal. The 
dissipation of mental energy occasioned- by this inward conflict finds 
its outward counterpart in muscular contraction and its accompany- 
ing "feeling of strain." & A _ CoGSWELL . 



